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party leader in English political history, so far, to lead his party
to defeat at three successive general elections. The Conserva-
tive leader was supremely intelligent3 had great courage, and
a manifest integrity, but he could not make up his mind; when
his party was disinterested he was uninterested; when it was
interested, he was unobservant. Joseph Chamberlain, in help-
less retirement at Highbury from 1906 until his death in 1910,
must have watched the successive defeats of the Conservative
party with bitter regrets, for, although older in age than Balfour,
he was the first of the great party leaders to make a regular
practice of speaking directly to the public about public affairs.
His leading opponent on the platform had been Mr. Asquith,
unequalled then or later in the arts of debate, and Mr. Asquith
had been ably seconded by an ardent young free trader who
had left the Tory party despairing of that Tory democracy
which his father had aspired to lead. Now, in 1911, Mr.
Winston Churchill was an equally outstanding second to Mr.
Lloyd George in the championship of the new social reforms.
To such challenging figures the Conservative party could only
reply with the brilliant but irresponsible Mr. F. E. Smith, while
in the matter of Ireland, Conservatives entrusted not only their
political allegiance but their national conscience to Sir Edward
Carson, at whose feet not only they but Eamon de Valera,
Benito Mussolini, and Adolf Hitler were to learn the complete
grammar of anarchy* Sir Edward Carson had discovered in
the private army the one unanswerable reply to democratic
majority rule.

This was a supremely dangerous discovery and with it
tempers rose. A great deal of bitterness against the Liberal
administration in general, and Mr. Lloyd George in particular,
was due to the realization by the better informed on both sides
that the times were too dangerous for deadly domestic quarrels.
For the same reason the government treated with the utmost
severity the threat of armed resistance from Ulster. The feeling
in Liberal circles was that the Conservatives, at least, should
have known better. Recording the first beginnings of contro-
versies yet unresolved and still being pursued in circumstances
at least as dangerous as those which were manifest in 1911, the
historian can only reflect on the extraordinary failure of all